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sentiment. They are thus led to regard as sexual, or as
containing a sexual element, the love of parents for their
children and of children for their parents, as well as every
other variety of love and every manifestation of tender
emotion. Expressions of other emotional and conative
tendencies that commonly enter into the composition of
the sentiment of sex love have been in a similar way and
for the same reason regarded by writers of this school as
indicative of the presence of the sexual tone in relations
in which they are displayed, or spoken of as components
of the normal sexuality of man and woman.1 If we
carefully observe this distinction, we shall find no reason
to regard the sex instinct as comprising any tendencies
other than those which are directly concerned in effecting
the first and second stages of the process of fertilisation.

If we adopt this relatively restricted view of the scope
of the sex instinct in man, it still appears as one of con-
siderable complexity on its executive side; and on its
perceptual side it is certainly more complex than has
commonly been, assumed. In earlier chapters of this
book I have urged, in opposition to a widely held view,
that the structure of an instinct generally involves one
or more perceptual dispositions which render the possessor
of the instinct capable of attentively singling out and
discriminatively perceiving objects or situations of the
kind that demand the instinctive reaction. The sex
instinct is no exception to this rule. We have seen that
in the animals the presence of the recognition marks of
sex implies that the sex instinct renders them capable
of distinguishing the members of the opposite sex from
those of their own, and that this truth is especially obvious
in the case of those animals which react sexually on the
first occasion of encountering a member of the other sex.

1 For example, the cruelty sometimes displayed or invited in the
course of sexual relations (the extremer forms of which axe known as
" Sadism " and '* Masochism ") has been regarded as a component of
normal sexuality. But, as I have argued elsewhere (Proc. of Royal
Soc. of Med., Sect, of Psychiatry, 1914), these manifestations seem
referable to the instincts of self-display and self-abasement operating
with abnormal intensity under the special conditions of the sexual
relation,